'At the Commercial Institute? Or in pharmacy?3}
' cln the Science School. I'm studying mathematics^
'You're lying.3
'No, Pm not,' said Semion, quietly.
'Mathematics, you say?'
The officer's eyes, streaked red with insomnia, turned
transparent.
'Yes, I said mathematics,' Semion bumped against the
wall as he moved his arm.
'Then tell me about the differential calculus,5 ordered
the officer.
Semion smiled.
'I was expecting an interrogation,' he said, cnot an
examination.'
During the past three years he had talked about many
things: the international situation; the Party's agrarian
programme; the position of the trades unions. But all he
retained of his mathematics was precision of vocabulary
and logical sequence of sentences.
'All right,9 said the officer, Til take your word for it.
You're a student of mathematics.'
Semion caught a glimpse of the amphitheatre in the
school and the professor, whose absent-mindedness had
been a legend with generations of students. The professor
was still alive. The last time he had been in Petrograd,
Semion had seen him at the Scholars' Club. He was on
his way to line up outside a co-operative store.
'Tell me,5 said the officer, 'how have you, a mathema-
tician, been able to become a Communist? Is it because
you're a Jew?'
Ah, said Semion to himself, here we are! That's what
he was trying to get at.
'But I'm not a Communist,' he replied, in an indifferent
tone of voice. 'My comrade has already told you that we
fled from Tomsk
The officer cut him short.